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. +> RUSSIA THE OBSCURE 


MR. IRVING T. BUSH 


lightful to be introduced by a Scotchman, because he does it so 
well. They say that the Scotch are natural orators, because ora- 
tory is a gift. (Laughter.) 

When I started for Russia last summer my friends all flocked about 
~me and advised me what to take with me. They advised me to take 
very warm clothes because it would be cold in Petrograd. They advised 

“me to take very thin clothes because it would be warm in Moscow. Be- 
_. ing a mere man, and by nature somewhat perverse, I started for Russia 
in a dress suit. I think I am probably the only man who started for the 
land of communism arrayed in evening clothes. It happened in this 
way. Mrs. Bush and I were dining at the American Minister’s house 
in Riga. Our train left that evening, and we were compelled to go 
directly from the dinner to the train. So late that evening we pushed our 
way into the dimly lighted second-class coach sleeping car of old Russia, 
and found that we had been assigned to a compartment of four, we 
sharing it with two male communists from England. It was an em- 
barrassing situation, because we either had to disclose our gorgeous ap- 
parel which we had secreted under turned-up overcoats and wraps, or 
else find some other place to sleep. The situation was saved by an Ameri- 
can mining-engineer who gave us his compartment to sleep in. 

Now, I have noticed that the reports which come out of Russia are 
usually very much like the convictions which the men who give the re- 
ports have carried into Russia. Some of our wild gentlemen from other 
parts of the country who have gone in there believing that communism 
has been a complete success, have come out entirely satisfied that it was 
a success. Others who have gone in believing that it has been a com- 
plete failure have come out satisfied that communism has failed. The 
truth, as 1s very often the case in instances of this kind, lies midway 
between these two extremes. 

Communism has been a complete economic failure. The theory, the 
economic theory that lies behind communism has had its opportunity. 
It has been invited down from the soap-box; it has been put to practical 
work, and it has failed completely. But, despite that fact, there have 
been many things that have come out of the experiment which have been 
for the betterment of mankind and for the betterment of Russia. 
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Mi: CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen: It is always very de- 


Now, I shall not say, I shall not even attempt to say very much about 
the superficial conditions in Russia. It is very easy to be misled. If, 
for instance, you happen to land in Petrograd at the start, and you go 
to the Hotel d’Europe, you will be shown, as I was shown, into a suite 
with a private bath; and when I asked where we were to dine that 
evening—it being in the summer-time, and a rather warm night—we 
were told that we could, if we wished, dine on the roof-garden. We 
took an elevator to the roof-garden. We found a very charming, clean 
place, growing plants in batches, a band playing very fine music, the 
head-waiter hovering over our table with a wine card. I said to my- 
self, “Can this be Communist Russia?’ Yet it was. At the same time 
that is probably the only place in Russia where that could happen, and 
the reason for it is very simple. When Moscow was made the capital 
of Russia the people of course all hurried to Moscow, and the popu- 
lation of Moscow which previously was something like a million and a 
half immediately rose to two and a half million. The proletariat moved 
into the hotels, and, under the Russian laws you cannot move the pro- 
letariat out unless you can provide them with some other place in which 
they can house themselves. The result is that the Government has 
found it impossible to evict anyone, and there is but one very second 
class hotel, the Savoy, in Moscow which is maintained for the foreign 
correspondents there. 


Well, while this thing was going on, the population of Petrograd 
shrunk at once from something like two million, or a little over, down 
to seven hundred thousand people, and I understand that it has recently 
gone back to somewhere nearer one million. There is, therefore, no 
difficulty in getting hotel space to fill your requirements in Petrograd. 

People, I find, misunderstand the most simple things. There was 
a definite reason behind everything in Russia. The streets of Moscow, 
if one were to be dropped suddenly from a balloon, would not impress 
one as being very strange. On the street corners are the traffic-policemen 
directing the traffic with their little red batons. It is true that their 
coats are a bit shabby. But yet they are there directing traffic very much 
as in New York. The street pedlers are selling fruits and flowers. I 
saw a flower shop with baskets of flowers in the window which made 
quite as imposing a display as any flower window we have here in New 
York. I was told that I mustn’t eat fruit and mustn’t do any of the 
things which we ordinarily do in this land of the free; but I found every- 
body doing them all. We ate fruit and did all of the other things with- 
out suffering any of the dire consequences which were prophesied. 


Now the economic failure to which I have alluded was a very definite 
thing. The leaders of Communism dreamed, I believe, a dream,—a 
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great dream; that is, a great dream from their standpoint. They dreamed 
of a nation where human frailties did not exist; where all would work 
for the good of all. And it must have been a heart-breaking matter to 
them when they found that these theories did not work out in practice. 
When the laborers on the peasant farms were asked to produce for the 
good of those who lived in the cities, they refused to produce unless 
a reward for their labors was given to them. When the man in the 
city, the laborer in the industrial sections of Russia, was asked to labor 
that those who lived in the country might have the manufactured prod- 
ucts to which they were accustomed, the result was that he loafed on his 
job, and production decreased. It went down little by little until it reached 
the point where those who lived in the cities were unable to get more than 
a bare dole of a pound of black bread so as to keep them alive, except for 
the famine districts which was another story and which Colonel Haskell 
knows more about than I do. There was very little real suffering in 
the country communities. They raised the food and they were able to 
exact their share before it was passed up to the industrial towns. But 
finally, when it was found that those who lived in the cities could not 
be fed, Lenin called a conference of the farm leaders, it is said, in one 
of the theatres, and while I do not vouch for the accuracy of this state- 
ment it was told me by a man who said he knew it was so. Lenin said 
to that meeting, “We have given you your farms, and we have given 
you your cattle. Do you not appreciate what has been done for you?” 
They discussed the subject from all angles, and finally a little, red- 
haired peasant arose from the body of the audience, and he said, “It 
is true you have given us our farms, but their produce is yours. You 
have given us our cows, but their milk is yours.” And he went on with 
an impassioned plea for the result and the reward of all the hard work 
of the farmer to be given to the farmer himself. 

Whatever may have been the reason, the New Economic Policy fol- 
lowed immediately after that. The only thing new about the New 
Economic Policy is the word “New” itself in the name, for it is a re- 
turn by gradual stages to the old principle of barter and trade, to the 
conditions under which we carry on business here, to the principle of 
wages paid for services done. I haven’t time in the short time at my 
command to go into any extensive discussion of that. It is quite true, 
however, that the shops are open and flourishing. They are handling 
in many cases old stock which had been secreted during the reign of 
terror which had existed. Many of the industries are still under Gov- 
ernment operation, but unless I was very much misled in my talks 
with some of the leaders in Russia today, they would be very glad to 
hand those industries back to private operation if they could find pri- 
vate operators with sufficient capital to take over the properties. 
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In taking over the industries, the property in Russia which was 
owned by foreigners in Russia before the Revolution, the Russian Gov- 
ernment has done far more than destroy the industry of Russia. The 
Russian Government has destroyed the credit of Russia, and that is 
one thing that Russia needs more than anything else and the very thing 
which Communism was going to do away with. Now it finds that it 
cannot go on without capital. Russia has today everything that we had 
in the United States here one hundred years ago. It has boundless 
natural riches. But it needs the touch of capital to earn those riches, to 
open those riches to the world, and that capital can only be obtained in 
the same way that the people of the United States obtained their capital 
for the development of the resources of this country, and that is by 
making the investors of the world feel that their capital is safe here, 
making them feel that when they invest their money they are not 
taking any undue risk other than the ordinary business risk which any 
man must take when he makes an investment. 


Russia always has been a land of contrasts. I think that that 1s 
aptly illustrated by a story which I was told when I was in Moscow 
by a lady of the old class who was working then pounding a type- 
writer as secretary to one of the Americans living in Moscow. She 
told me the story of her aunt who owned a large landed estate some- 
where not very far from Moscow, and when the Reds and the peasants 
took over that estate, they buried the old lady up to her neck, and then 
amused themselves by throwing stones and bottles at the old lady’s 
head..until they killed her. That is a most horrible thing. It would be 
impossible to tolerate any such thing under the ordinary civilized stand- 
ards. “But,” this lady says, “my aunt was very unpopular.” “How 
was she unpopular?’ I asked her. “Well,” she replied, “it was only a 
few months before this thing happened when two of her grooms had 
been afraid to go into the box-stall where she kept a very vicious horse, 
and they didn’t go in. The old lady marched down to the stable and 
ordered the two grooms thrown bodily into the box,” and then this 
civilized cultured lady began whipping the stallion until he kicked the 
grooms to death. 

So there you have the two extremes—the savagery of the Red 
soldiers and the peasants, and the savagery of the educated woman 
who was supposed to know better. But those are extreme cases. 
There are many people in Russia who are just as fine as any people 
we have in this country. But those cases and that story picture the 
things which did happen and which might happen again in a land of 
such contrasts as Russia is. 

Now, the leaders of Communism,—and I had the pleasure and 
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privilege of talking, not for a brief fifteen minutes in a hurried con- 
versation, but I talked at great length with a number of the men in 
high position, like Trotzky, Kamenev, Tchicherin, and a number of 
others,—I am satisfied that those leaders dreamed what they thought 
was a great dream, and that they were sincere in their convictions. 
No man can doubt the sincerity of a man like Lenin who was sent three 
times to Siberia, the last time, I believe, in chains, for his convictions. 
No man undertakes that willingly unless he is sincere in his convic- 
tions. I believe that the upper strata of the leaders of Russia were 
sincere. I believe that they were sincere. I believe that they are sin- 
cere. I believe that they have seen that the experiment, the economic 
experiment of Communism has failed. They have led their mob to 
one extreme, which is a very easy thing to do. They have seen their 
failure, and they are now in process of carrying the public sentiment of 
Russia back with them as rapidly as they can, to the methods which they 
find they must adopt in order to have the economic life of Russia con- 
tinue to function and work. 


Now, underneath that top strata of men whom I believe are sin- 
cere, is the ordinary, political, second strata, which exists in every 
country. There you find all kinds. Some of them are sincere. Some 
of them are working for the good of Russia, and some of them are 
fakers, unscrupulous adventurers. There is every kind of politician 
in that second strata in Russia, exactly as there is in the United States 
and in most other countries of the world. The story which the Rus- 
sians tell you themselves—and I do not vouch for this, but I merely 
repeat it to you in order that we may get a fair picture of what they 
themselves say—is that when the revolution began little real blood- 
shed, little real terrorism, occurred. It took place, as you all know, 
first in Petrograd, where there was a little street fighting. Then the 
White Troops entrenched themselves in the Kremlin and were finally 
shelled out of there. Things dragged along without any excessive 
bloodshed, they claim, and that is borne out by the statements made 
by men who were there actually at the time,—until Lenin was shot 
twice. Lenin undoubtedly, as you probably know, is the idol of the Rus- 
sian people. Well, after that happened, it began to get worse and worse. 
There was house-to-house fighting, street-fighting, then there was a 
counter-revolution, and finally they were fighting on five different 
fronts. Then they deliberately adopted a reign of terror. That reign 
was very brutal. You all know about it. I will not attempt to describe 
it. I believe it is quite possible that there may be men languishing in 
some of the dungeons in Russia today who have been forgotten because 
they were put there during that reign of terror. But, broadly speaking, 
that reign of terror is at an end, and the ordinary processes of justice, 
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at least, are slowly stumbling back into being. There may be many 
conditions as yet far from perfect, but they are making a genuine effort 
to better them. 

Now, another thing. I am asked frequently, can this Government 
last? I asked that very question of everybody I met going into Russia. 
First I passed through Germany. I asked that question of everyone 
I met there. I asked it of the foreigners I met in Russia, and I asked 
everyone that same question as I came out of Russia. I didn’t find one 
single man who didn’t think the present Government would last. 

My own conviction on that point is that the present Government 
will either reform itself and become something in the nature of a 
democracy, or will be succeeded by a very liberal democracy. I don’t 
think that there is the slightest chance in the world of the old order of 
Government coming back. But, unless that Government reforms it- 
self very rapidly—and I think that that process is going on very rapidly, 
as you may measure the march of a nation—I must confess to a very 
serious doubt whether a party numbering not more than five hundred 
thousand out of a total population in Russia of a hundred and forty 
million can permanently continue to direct the destinies of that great 
land. But it is very likely that that party will reform itself and will 
become practically a liberal democracy with a Government owning the 
land. When you come right down to it, we are not so very different 
in that respect here. In this country a farmer owns his land, owns his 
farm, and if he doesn’t pay his taxes on it he loses his farm. In Russia 
they don’t have an actual fee ownership, but practically a continuing 
tenure of the occupancy of the farm. The farmer pays rent for the 
farm to the Government, and if he doesn’t pay his rent he loses his 
farm. So for all practical purposes, so far as their carrying on their 
own affairs in their own country is concerned, there is not a very radical 
difference between that system and our own in this country. 

I have said that notwithstanding all that has happened in Russia, 
there have been many things which will be for the betterment of Rus- 
sia and for the betterment of the world. I was told by a representative 
of the Rockefeller Foundation who was in Russia at the same time I 
was studying the conditions of children and their welfare, that before 
the revolution there was not a single child welfare station in Russia. 
Within the first eighteen months of the revolution they established 
twenty-two hundred. There is one of the very oldest orphanages in 
Moscow which was investigated very carefully by an American cor- 
respondent, and he told me that before the revolution there had been 
a death rate of seventy-six per cent, and that this had been reduced 
to twenty-six per cent by the new Government. I didn’t dare use those 
figures because they are so extreme. But I met Dr. H. O. Eversole, 
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of the Rockefeller Foundation, over there, and I repeated to him these 
figures, and I asked him, “Are they the truth?” He replied, “I had that 
particular orphanage examined very carefully, and the figures are not 
seventy-six and twenty-six per cent, but the death rate before the revo- 
lution was ninety-three per cent, and it has now been reduced to a 
little more than thirty per cent, and the orphanage has really been made 
a home where children can be taken care of in a decent and civilized 
way.” 

Now, these dreams had been dreamed by men who have come from 
the class-rooms of colleges, from the professions, men who had had 
little contact with the realities of life and who thought they were in 
possession of the wealth of the world when they came into control of 
Russian affairs. So they started these children’s welfare stations. 
They founded orphanages, and clubs for workingmen, and everything 
of that kind. Their dream was to put electric power into every kitchen 
in Russia. Then, on the other hand, these dreamers who had had no 
contact with practical affairs, killed the economic structure which must 
support any charity or public work of that kind. Then the money 
ceased; and after the money stopped coming in as rapidly as it had, 
they looked about in surprise. ‘Why is it,” they asked; “we meant 
so well. We all had these great dreams for the Russian people, and 
yet the money isn’t forthcoming.” And they were compelled to cur- 
tail the expenditure of money to put through the ambitious efforts which 
they had undertaken. 


Now, I am one of those who believe that it makes no difference 
to those who live in other lands what the people of Russia do with their 
own property. We prefer, and I prefer, our own methods; but, if 
the people of Russia prefer to own their own property as a community 
instead of individuals, if they think that that system will work,—I 
don’t believe it will work,—but if they think it will work, that is their 
business. (Applause.) That is perfectly all right so long as they con- 
fine it to their own property in their own territory. But, when they 
take the property of foreigners, and say, “We will own this property 
in community ownership, and: we will exclude you from any partici- 
pation in that ownership,—that is nothing but downright robbery.” 
(Applause. ) 


Now, one of the itinerant representatives of Russia came into my 
office not long ago, and he said, “They tell us in Washington that 
the next move is up to us. We don’t understand what is meant by 
that.” I said as follows: “It is like this. Suppose I had fifty dollars 
of your money. Would you respect me, would I have a chance to 
come back and borrow a hundred dollars more, or get more money or 
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more credit from you, if I said to you, ‘Well, I’ll give you back fifty 
dollars provided you trade with me, or do this, or do that.’ Or would 
you have greater respect, and would my chance of borrowing more 
from you be greater if I said, ‘Here is your fifty. Now we are square. 
Let us see what we can do from now on.’ That is the situation with 
Russia in a nutshell.” 

The question is a moral question. I believe that Secretary Hughes 
is entirely right when he says that it is a moral issue, and that until 
the people of Russia and the Government of Russia which now repre- 
sents them, put themselves right with the world, return the foreign 
property which was owned in Russia, and recognize that portion of 
the Russian debt at least which is just and proper to be recognized, | 
believe that we cannot deal with a nation who does not respect its ordi- 
nary economic contracts and obligations. (Applause.) 

I believe, therefore, that the first move is up to Russia. Now, when 
I talked with Mr. Trotzky and Mr. Tchicherin and Mr. Kamenev, and 
those other people, they all stated to me—and I talked with them at 
great length— “We are perfectly willing to return the American 
property. We are willing to recognize the American debt, providing 
America will recognize the damage which was done in Russia by the 
American soldiers.” Now, that damage is nothing, and I talked per- 
fectly frankly with them. That claim is made only because they have 
to carry their public opinion with them. 

We forget sometimes that the Russian people have a public opinion. 
It is not a big public opinion, because the public opinion of Russia 
as a whole is inaudible, whereas the public opinion of the Communist 
party, of those five or six hundred thousand, is very audible; and unless 
the leaders of Russia can carry that public opinion with them, they 
are likely to find themselves looking down the wrong end of a musket, 
and they have got to remember that. As I say, we forget it some- 
times. 

Now, the issue, therefore, is this, it seems to me: Is the American 
Government going to undertake relations with a people who repudiate 
the ordinary international obligations in order that that Government 
may continue in power because it is necessary for them to carry their 
public opinion with them? Or, is the first move up to Russia, to give 
back the fifty dollars, to make themselves square with the world? Then, 
if the American soldiers have done any damage, after the Russian Gov- 
ernment has squared itself with the world and put itself on the basis 
which self-respecting nations must put themselves upon, then, if they 
have any claim against us for damages done by American troops, that 
may be taken up and discussed. So I believe that the next move is 
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up to Russia, that Russia should re-establish the international relation- 
ship, that she shall return the property which she has taken, and then, 
at that time, the question of damage by American soldiers, or other 
questions of that kind can be discussed. 


Now, I am very sorry to disagree with Mr. ERetieS: I don’t suppose 
it makes very much difference to him, but at the same time I am very 
sorry to disagree with him in the matter of propaganda. I talked with 
each one of those men whom I met about propaganda in this country, 
and while I did not obtain an explicit denial that propaganda had been 
carried on, they said that the amount of money which it is said was 
spent here by the Russians was perfectly absurd; that in the first place 
they did not have that money to spend because they were out of money, 
and after all, it was done not by the Russian Soviet Government, but 
by the Third International. Of course, as you know, the Third Inter- 
national as presided over by Mr. Zinovieff, who is the head of the 
Soviet in Petrograd, is so closely mixed up with the Russian Govern- 
ment, that it is hard to tell where the Third International leaves off and 
where the Soviet begins. But, I would exclude that discussion, because 
I don’t believe it is necessary for us to look under our bed every night 
-in this country. I am one of those who have enough confidence in 
our own institutions, and in the love of the American people for their 
own institutions, to believe that all the propaganda Russia can carry on 
in the world, unchecked and free, would have no effect upon those in- 
stitutions. (Applause.) So I don’t like to see that particular phase 
of the matter brought up for diseussion. I would dismiss that with a 
wave of the hand, and when Russia reconstitutes herself, when she 
puts herself on a basis where other nations can deal with her, with a 
respect for her word and for her contract, then I believe there will be 
recognition of Russia. But, I believe that the next move to accom- 
plish that is up to Russia herself, and not up to this country. So I 
agree entirely with Mr. Hughes on that point, and I only regret that 
we should bring up this question of propaganda, which only befogs 
the situation and prevents us from getting a clear view of what is 
actually needed. After all, we don’t know who is telling the truth. 
But I firmly believe that Russia is going to be one of the conservative 
countries in the entire world for the same reason that this country 
and France are conservative. It is going to be a conservative country 
because the Russian people are going to have a stake in their own 
country. Eighty-five or ninety per cent of those Russians are farmers, 
peasants in control of their own farms. The reason for th2 conser- 
vatism of this country is because our farmers own their own farms; 
because our people own their little homes; because our workmen in 
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California own their own little bungalows; because our people have a 
stake in the country. Conservatism exists in France because the French 
peasants own their property, their farms, their cattle, and it is for that 
reason, I say, that the people of Russia are going to be ultinitely a 
conservative people, because the people themselves will own their own 
property. 

But, we find this preliminary phase that must be gone through. We 
must go through it, and we must, of course, meet the question of recog- 
nition. If I had the time I would discuss the matter°of trade. I don’t 
think at the moment there is much trade there. Russia needs capital 
more than anything else. It cannot find that capital, it cannot de- 
velop its industries, it cannot develop its resources, its vast riches, it 
cannot develop very much in any phase of its activities until it gets 
capital, and Russia can only get that capital by making the investors of 
the world feel that they can trust Russia’s word, and that their capital 
is safe under reasonable Russian laws when it is invested in Russia. 
(Applause. ) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I made a bet with Mr. Bush before he started 
to talk that he would finish exactly on the minute, and he did. I have 
not made any bet with Colonel Haskell, but I know he will do as well. 

I heard something from him just now which rather discourages me. 
I don’t know whether he said that he agreed with everything Mr. 
Bush has said, or with most of the things he has said. It discourages me 
because I thought there would be .more disagreement; but, whether 
there is disagreement or not I know you will all be pleased to hear 
from that representative of our Government indirectly, and that repre- 
sentative of the A. R. A. who has done the sort of thing on a grand 
scale which we have been willing to do on a grand scale, and that is 
the wonderful sort of almost world-wide charity. I consider it a real 
honor and a pleasure to introduce to you now Colonel William N. Has- 
kell, who has headed for so long the A. R. A. in Russia. Colonel 
Haskell. 

COLONEL HASKELL 


R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen: It is rather hard to 
speak after such a thorough speaker as Mr. Bush. He has laid out 
a program of thought, and has answered almost everything that I in- 


tended to touch upon. 
I agree with everything that he has said, but one, and I will speak 


of that later. As a matter of fact, I have been accused every time 
I have had anything to say that was in the least bit favorable to the 
existing régime in Russia, of being Red, or at least pink. On the other 
hand, when I say anything against them, I am lily white. 
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The propaganda that has come out of Russia both ways, the Red 
propaganda and the White propaganda, is absolutely misleading to the 
ordinary public. But, how can I for one, be interested in propaganda 
(other than the effect that it has on the American public opinion), 
when I used to read over my coffee in Moscow in the morning, how I 
had been murdered and eaten by cannibals; when I read the articles 
manufactured in the lie-factories of Riga, Helsingfors, Berlin and 
Constantinople, about the marching peasants and their aeroplane fleet 
being about to end all things speedily in Russia? How could I pay 
attention to propaganda when the governments of Europe ignored the 
American effort to relieve the great famine in Russia, and heralded 
throughout Europe the great doings of the League of Nations’ repre- 
sentative, although America put up ninety-three per cent of all the 
foreign assistance that went into Russia; how could I look with com- 
placency on propaganda when the representative of the League of Na- 
tions who spent six or seven weeks in Russia was given the Nobel 
. prize for saving them from starvation? ‘These things are misleading. 


What I have to say to-day are my own private opinions. I have been 
accused of not quite understanding the Russians. I have been accused 
of being misled by the Russians. But before going to Moscow I spent 
a year and a half in that part of Russia that was not Soviet Russia. 
I spent it as High Commissioner for the Peace Conference in Tiflis, 
which was then the head of the Republican Government of Georgia, 
and I was High Commissioner to Armenia, which was a republic, and 
the Soviets were well north of the Don river, and a barrier—Denikin’s 
Army—was between them and me. 


I think I have dealt with every phase of Russian life, the moral 
phase, the business side, with all the departments of their government, 
with finance, transportation, supplies. I have been in conference every 
day for two years on end with those men. I believe I know what 
they would do under a given set of conditions, or what they probably 
would do. I know you have got to fight for everything you get. I 
know that they don’t do business the way we do it. But I also know 
we made an agreement with them under which this relief work was 
going on, in which the total funds including their own donations were 
upward of one hundred million dollars, or at the rate of five million 
dollars a month for a period of two years, and I know that they car- 
ried out their side of that agreement. (Applause.) We had to force 
it some times. (Laughter.) They didn’t do it always willingly. They 
tried—that is, the politicians tried—to use our supplies, but I think 
they would do the same thing over here. (Laughter.) But, in the end, 
they did pay for every Russian employé that we had in Russia. They 
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did move seventy-two thousand car loads of supplies over their rail- 
roads free. They gave us warehouses. They gave us twelve million 
dollars in gold to buy seed, and we delivered it for them. 

Soviet Russia did all those things, and when we left we wrote a 
final compromise agreement with the Government, signed by Kamenev 
as acting chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, in which 
we were absolved from all blame for anything that might have hap- 
pened,—even a person who was run over by an automobile in Russia 
was included in that. They even included the wastage of our food sup- 
plies from the ports to destination. They gave us back one hundred 
and ten thousand dollars that was on deposit with us in payment for 
those supplies, and they guaranteed that they would defend our good 
name in Russia. | 

Since that time it has not been necessary to write a letter, or have 
any correspondence with the Soviet Government. It was a clean- 
cut operation. And if they could do that, I believe that, if you know 
how to do it, you can carry on business with them. 

Now, in speaking today, I must emphasize the fact that I am not in 
any way voicing the thoughts of my chief, or what is thought by the 
American Relief Administration. I finished with them on the first 
of September. I don’t know what Mr. Hoover thinks about this. 
Perhaps it would handicap me if I did. I would not want to say any- 
thing that would put him in an opposing situation. I don’t want in 
any way to criticise the Government, and I am not going to do it. But, 
I disagree with Mr. Bush in just one thing, only one thing of all he 
said, and that is that the next move is up to Russia. (Applause.) It 
undoubtedly would be a very good thing if they would make the next 
move; but there are some things to be talked out around a conference 
table. And why should we take such an attitude when the peace of the 
world, the peace of Europe, is hanging in the balance—when it is one 
of the two big questions in Europe today? Why should we stand on 
ceremony so much, when we always speak for open diplomacy—for 
thrashing out your differences in the open? Why not sit around that 
conference table and hear what they have got to say? And if we don’t 
like it, we can go home. (Applause.) I believe that there is no doubt 
of their having at least an explanation coming to them for what hap- 
pened with the money that they are expected to pay back, and also 
what was done by our troops at Archangel. They may never get any- 
thing for that, but at least they could get our point of view. 
(Laughter. ) . 

Now, they have a willingness—I have spoken to all of them, from 
Lenin down,—they all express a willingness to do business with us. 
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They show very poor ability in business lines. They say they need 
an American general manager. They know some things now, certain 
matters, such as social reform. They have learned lots about that. 
They know about international politics, but they don’t know much 
about business, and they would like to have an American manager to 
tell them how. 


I had the opportunity of observing what was done in South Russia 
in 1919-1920, and there is no question but that the French, and the 
British particularly, pushed armies and tanks and ammunitions and 
officers, and what not, into South Russia. My people saw them there, 
and I saw them. I have traveled into every city of European Russia 
of any size, and I have been in the south, and I have seen the destruc- 
tion that took place during the counter-revolution of Denikin. I have 
seen their mines flooded. I have seen their ports destroyed. I have 
seen their produce taken away from them by force. Now, there is a 
reparations bill to be paid to Russia for all that, and that is what they 
‘ are talking about. They have got to have some kind of a policy, and 
their policy is, “We are going to acknowledge our obligations and pay 
our debts, but we are going to talk it over first, and we have got a 
counterclaim to offset against it.” They have been ready to do that for 
the last six months, or a year, at least. It seems to me that we should 
give them an opportunity to present their side of the tale at the con- 
ference table. 

I agree with Mr. Bush that the propaganda is.a thing that can be 
absolutely ignored. I do not believe that our farmers in the Middle 
West, or even our laborers,——men owning property, with a stake in 
the ground, with money in the bank, and driving a Ford automobile, 
probably,—that those men are going to take up arms and overturn 
this Government. I don’t believe it, no matter what the propaganda is. 
I don’t think it sinks in. I have talked with them. I have been in the 


Middle West just recently and that is the feeling that I found out 
there. 


The questions to be settled between France, England and other Euro- 
pean countries, and Russia, are bigger questions than those that await 
settlement between us and Russia. The foreign office of Moscow takes 
this attitude: “We will have trouble settling our differences with 
France and with England, because we owe them much; and there is 
a political question with England over the Afghanistan situation, and 
there is a question with France over Poland, a creature of France. Now, 
those political questions make it more difficult for us to come to an 
agreement over our financial obligations to them, which are heavier than 
those we owe to the United States.” They say, “The bills they owe us 
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for reparations are great, but our reparation claims against America 
are insignificant. They are just talking points.” 

In my opinion that is exactly the situation. Those reparations 
claims which the Russian Government is putting forward are just “talk- 
ing points,” so far as we are concerned. In my opinion, I don’t think 
they will make any determined effort to have us pay them anything. 
As a matter of fact, they owe us only perhaps $75,000,000 contracted 
since the Czarist Government, so far as I can find out. They floated a 
loan, that is, the Kerensky Government floated a loan of $75,000,000 by 
bonds sold in this country. Then there is the question, did they ever 
get the money? Well, it doesn’t make any difference to me whether they 
got it or not. They have to pay it, and I think they are willing to pay 
it, but there is no reason why we should refuse to talk it over. 

There are three things in President Coolidge’s message which are 
the three things that have been told to the Russians by every American 
in the past year, and they are, that they must pay their debts, that they 
must reimburse our nationals for confiscated property, or compensate 
them in some way, and that they must stop propaganda in this country. 


The question of whether or not the propaganda is being pursued here 
is very doubtful. I agree with Mr. Bush that the money is not avail- 
able for the Soviet Government to carry it on. I know how hard it is 
to get money from the Soviet Government. I know that when I went 
in there in 1921 I could have a thousand box-cars any day to move 
freight, and nobody paid for them. But I also know that in 1923 the 
railroads would not movée'a pound until the department charged with 
the relief had paid the railroads for it. In other words, they are begin- 
ning to inaugurate inter-departmental charges and they are having their 
squabbles over it. You can not get very much done without money, 
and when money is as hard to get as all that you may be sure that 
these various commissars and heads of departments are not wasting - 
very much in the United States, especially as we have plenty of fools 
in this country who will get up on the soap box and do it for them. 
(Laughter. ) 


Now, the present economic situation in Russia is hopeless. But, 
it is caused by a vicious circle. To begin with, there are too many 
people in agriculture. The food prices are too low. That comes from 
over-production and bad handling. It costs them too much to handle 
their surplus to the markets. The inefficiency in the transportation 
of their produce to market is appalling. And on the other hand when 
they come to town to buy a suit of clothes, the price of manufactured 
articles is too high. They can only get a suit of clothes for three poods 
of grain where they used to get it for one pood, and they don’t un- 
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derstand the reason. The reason is that labor has been pampered. 
The factories are inefficient, and the articles produced can not be sold 
even in Russia today. The surplus goods from the factories now pro- 
ducing in Russia can not be sold because the production costs are too 
high. Labor is too inefficient, raw material is too high. 

Why? Because the peasants, who form such an overwhelming por- 
tion of the population, have no purchasing power. This purchasing 
power in the peasant must be created. Now, then, to create that pur- 
chasing power they must have efficient handling of their supplies to the 
markets, or there must be a reduction of the number of people in agri- 
culture; and if you reduce the number of people in agriculture you 
must increase the number of people in industry. They have got to do 
something. But, you can not increase the number of men in industry 
until industry has been rebuilt and refitted, and then we come back 
to Mr. Bush’s contention that they need capital for that purpose, and 
they are never going to solve their problems over there until they do 
get capital. 

Why do they want recognition of the United States, or contact, or 
whatever you want to call it? It is because we have got the money, 
and they know it. They may have wide-open relations with Germany. 
They have got now a German Ambassador in Moscow, and there is a 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin. But Germany has no money. Germany 
can not help them in the way of capital, and they are afraid of Ger- 
many. They are not afraid of Americans. 

Now then, there is another reason for contact, I don’t say recog- 
nition. I would not advocate the recognition of Russia until she does 
the certain minimum things that President Coolidge has indicated. But, 
in order that we can work this thing through and get the conditions 
that President Coolidge stands for, I believe that we are big enough 
to make a step in the right direction and go fifty per cent of the dis- 
tance ourselves, because while we stay here haggling about who said 
something, usually two years ago, (laughter), 140,000,000 people are 
sinking back into the dark ages. I have seen them. I have seen them 
suffer. They have no employment, no encouragement, no sanitary facili- 
ties. Tuberculosis is on the rampage. They have no farming imple- 
ments. Their standards of life are absolutely so low that it would 
take me half an hour to picture it to you. They have gone through 
war, revolution, counter-revolution, famine, everything. Nothing is 
left, and schools, literature, scientific works, the professional men are 
all dropping back. While all this is going on are we. going to stand 
still and say, “Go ahead and stew in your juice. We are going to find 
out whether Zinovieff said that thing he is reported to have said two 
years ago”? (Laughter and applause.) 
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Now, everybody thinks that these men at the head of this movement 
in Russia have horns. As a matter of fact they are perfectly normal 
people today. What they did two years ago, or six years ago, does not 
interest me. I may like to hear about it—or I might hate to hear about 
it. But I have talked with all these men, and they talked just about the 
same way as everybody else talks, and they are not talking about inter- 
nationalism at the present time, but nationalism. They are talking about 
capital, rebuilding the industries of Russia. You can not get any talk 
at all about internationalism in Russia. All you hear when they meet 


Americans is, “When are you coming over here and help us rebuild 
our country?” 


That is heard not only from the Communists, but from the middle- 
class and professional men and women as well who stayed in Russia 
and fought this thing through. They moulded the Government towards 
the goal they are moving towards now. Those men have suffered much. 
The doctors took care of the sick when they did not have enough to eat. 
The lawyers stayed there. They wielded their influence for the good, 
and for normalcy, and for sane conditions. Under this Government 
they are evolving into a purely capitalistic country. 

I remember when I was in Tiflis I was called upon by Paris to give 
an estimate of the situation in Russia. I had the facilities for doing it, 
and after writing a long cipher message in code and getting it off, I 
thought I had struck the nail on the head. I felt very proud of that 
telegram. It stated that Russia was going to have a famine. This was 
in early 1920. Well, that was no mystery, because they were not plant- 
ing in Russia and we knew.it. It was very simple. People who came 
through said that the farmers had no seed and that they were not 
planting. Of course, we didn’t know that there would come a drought 
which would increase the intensity of the famine. Of course, we did 
not know that 25,000,000 people would be affected and that they would 
die by the hundreds of thousands. I also said that I did not believe 
that Russia would ever be overturned by an attack from the outside. 
That all those attacks of Denikin’s, Wrangel’s, Kolchak’s, etc., would 
fail one after the other. In fact, we prophesied the failure of Deni- 
kin. How could any one succeed when his own staff was being bribed 
to sell for commercial purposes cars that should have carried rations to 
the soldiers on the front line? It was not very difficult to prophesy. 
In spite of the temporary successes at the moment—and as a matter of 
fact, Denikin was having some really great successes just then—of 
course it could not last. 


Then we said that the army would be turned over to Wrangel and 
that he would move it to the Crimea and that he would fail, and that 
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then that would be the end, and finally that all of this was just con- 
solidating Russia anyhow. It was just a flea-bite on a horse. 

So, when that telegram went off—it had a lot more in it—I felt 
rather proud. Finally I got an answer from Paris, and it had just three 
words init. They wired, “Who is Wrangel?’ (Laughter.) 

Well, now, that is just about it. They say Lenin is a terrible man; 
he is not sincere; he is piling up capital outside; his wife is having 
too many dresses and all that sort of thing. But those things are not 
true. I have talked with Lenin by the hour, and I don’t think that he 
has fooled me completely about his ideas and about his sincerity. I 
don’t see why I, who had been in Russia three or four years continually 
doing business with those Russians, should be fooled, and somebody 
else should go in there and see him for an hour and get by with the 
truth—unless I am more simple than anyone else. We have done busi- 
ness together. We were doing a big business there, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth. We were the best customer Russia had. We monopolized 
- her utilities. We did all those things. And yet I am the person who 
comes out and is very much fooled by all these men. 


As a matter of fact, I think if we consider our obligations to a strug- 
gling people, to the one hundred and thirty-five or one hundred and 
forty million people who are struggling in the dark, who do not care 
anything about Communism or any other form of government, people 
who have been driven or led for a thousand years—mostly driven— 
and who now are suffering from lack of contact with the world, lack 
of this very capital that would flow to Russia simply enough if they will 
take themselves out of the repudiator class, if they will lift themselves 
up and pay their obligations, give their long-term obligations to pay, 
reimburse our nationals, or compensate them in another direction,—if 
all of this is going to be taken into consideration I feel that America 
should not and is not going to be hard on those people, but will let them 
come into a conference where we will give them the next $50 if they 
satisfy us and we feel like it. I say at least we ought to go to them 
and say to them, “We think you ought to pay us back that $50. What 
did you do with it?” They might very well answer, “We never had it. 
Somebody else got it, but we have to pay for it, and we will pay for 
it.” All those things can be thrashed out. In fact, it was nearly done 
a year ago. There was a conference that nearly came about a year ago, 
but they wanted, the Soviets wanted reciprocity; they wanted a chance 
to save their own faces before their own people. The question is, 
“Shall we give them a chance to save their own faces, or shall we let 
them stand there for another year or two or three with the usual results ?” 

What if this thing does fail? What if the Soviet Government should 
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fall? There is nothing left but anarchy. The best men in Russia, non- 
communists, don’t want to see it fall. They want to see it evolve and 
evolve fast. That is their hope. That is or should be our policy. Let 
us get behind it. Let us speed up the evolution so that they can get 
back into the family of nations. 


I would like to go on and talk about some of the misrepresentations 
that have been made concerning Russia. On the subject of religion; 
on the subject of divorce; on the subject of the ordinary life there, 
the arrests, the nationalization of women and all that rot. But it 
doesn’t happen now. Some of it didn’t happen at all. But it needs 
somebody to tell it. Even if it were told no one would believe it. I | 
try not to be pro-Soviet in my talk, and I try not to be anti-Soviet. But 
it is a very difficult thing to talk about, because everyone feels deeply 
on this subject, and no one seems to travel in the middle of the road. 

Yet, the Russian people are good people. I mean they are an up- 
standing white race. They have gone through all this tragedy, and it 
strikes me that we can overlook some of their shortcomings in bringing 
back one of the biggest nations in Europe and in the world today, 
because Europe will never be normal as long as Russia is outlawed. 
Russia is afraid of Germany. Perhaps she thinks Germany is trying to 
pay the reparations out of Russia. 

They can’t develop through Germany, and they seem not to be able 
to gain contact with anyone else. Now, the contention of a good many 
of our people is, “We want Communism to fail good and plenty, so it 
won’t be tried anywhere else again.” Well, I believe that they have 
accomplished their purpose:in the past six years. It has failed com- 
pletely. I made the statement that Communism was dead and aban- 
doned in Russia some time ago. I was taken to task for that state- 
ment, but I believe it. To an open-minded person I can prove that 
there is not a vestige of Communism in Russia to-day. There are a few 
restrictions held over, but I believe that they are very, very anxious for 
contact with the outside world, and I think that they will go to almost 
any extreme if we can ever move them to the point of thinking that they 
have a chance. 


Their monetary situation or system has improved since the issuance 
of their new money, the Chervonetz. Many branch banks are being 
started all over Russia. Industry is not improving; but it is my con- 
tention that the railroads are being run more efficiently than ever 
before. 

There has been a general improvement in the superficial affairs of 
Russia in the past year or two. I think also with Mr. Bush—no, I 
think contrary with Mr. Bush—that this is not a moral question, ex- 
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cept that as he said, they must meet their debt. Of course, there is a 
moral side to that, but they say they will do it. Other than that I don’t 
think that we should have this Russian question on a moral basis. 

About Soviet-planned murders, and all that sort of thing,—I don’t 
believe it. I believe we should put this whole question on a business 
basis, absolutely on a business basis; and when they say they will pay 
those debts, they will reimburse our people, that they are not using 
propaganda, and that they are endeavoring to prove it to us, then I 
say, ‘“Let’s sit down and listen and see what they have to say.” 
(Applause. ) | 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think that both Mr. Bush and Col. Haskell have 
proven that at least two Americans can keep pretty nearly to the middle 
of the road. 

Now, before I ask for questions or suggest another speaker, I am 
going to ask Mr. Bush if he will not take a couple of minutes to 
explain a little more fully what he meant by recognition. Perhaps he 
‘and Col. Haskell are nearer together than they seem. 

Mr. BusH: Well, I am afraid I have got to say, as Col. Haskell 
said, that I agree with everything he said except one. I don’t agree 
with his contention that the Russian people have not done a dishonest 
thing by taking foreign property, the property of foreigners in Russia, 
leaving out for the moment the consideration of the foreign debt of 
Russia,—the actual property of Americans that they took over. Now, 
if we are going to save the face of the Russian Government by saying to 
them, “You do an honest thing providing we trade with you, give you 
some advantage for doing an honest thing,” I think the Russian people 
will get the impression that, after all, their Government got away with 
something dishonest. I believe that our Government is the one govern- 
ment in the world that has taken a stand in this matter upon a broad, 
moral issue. England has by a trade mission partially recognized Rus- 
sia, and is trading with her to some extent. Germany has followed suit. 
So have the French. Why? To get trade. I said to my English 
friends two years ago when they established their trade commission, 
“You have been pointing the finger of scorn at America, and said that 
Americans did not care about anything but business. Yet, you are the 
ones who have recognized a country that has repudiated honestly con- 
tracted debts. It is not a difference between governments. It is a dif- 
ference between standards of honesty which is at issue. Here you are 
recognizing a country which maintains a standard of honesty which we 
do not believe in, merely to get trade.” (Applause.) 


I have the most profound sympathy for the Russian people. I be- 
lieve that with a few exceptions they are fine, sturdy, honest people. 
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We should hold out the hand of fellowship to such people in every pos- 
sible way. But I think that we will defeat the very purpose which we 
have in mind if we give to them the impression that we are helping them 
up by recognizing dishonest moral standards. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Having shown that Col. Haskell and Mr. Bush are 
not in complete agreement, I am prepared to recognize questions from 
the floor, remembering that the questions should be questions and not 
speeches, certainly not speeches which are more than half a minute or 
so long. 

Mr. F. A. Cott: Will one of the gentlemen who have addressed us 
tell us if the Russian Soviet Government still discriminates against the 
so-called Bourgeois class? 

Cou. Haskentu: Yes. They discriminate in favor of the party mem- 
bers. 

There is a great deal of unemployment. There are not enough jobs 
to go around, and they give the jobs to their own people, just the same 
as they do here in New York. (Laughter.) But that intensity of 
feeling against the Bourgeoisie is abating. I find Czarist officers in 
the army. I find old financial men, who formerly served under the 
Czarist régime, in the banks. I find that the old professors are com- 
ing back to the universities. They are trying to get things done and 
that is the best way to do it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Count Tolstoy has asked for five minutes to ex- 
press a point of view. 

Count Toutstoy: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I have asked 
for five minutes although I know that in five minutes I can not say 
very much. 

I happen to be a citizen of the world. I lost my Russian citizenship 
and I have not yet become an.American citizen. But I am living in this 
country and I have learned to love America, and therefore if I speak 
to you I wish to speak in the interest not alone of Russia, but the in- 
terests of America also. 

The question really is “Whom will America recognize?’ The 
speakers of the day have spoken of the Russian people. But I take the 
liberty to say that those to whom they refer are not the Russian people. 
They are talking about a government that does not represent the Rus- 
sian people. The inception of Bolshevism—what was it? It was in 
favor only of the laboring class, the industrial laborers. What was 
the laboring class in Russia at that time? Two and a half million 
workers, that is all. Now, what is the laboring class in Russia today? 
Since Bolshevism came 8,000,000 of the population of the cities returned 
to the country. There are 850,000 unemployed in Russia within the in- 
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dustrial laboring class. Less than 40 per cent of the two and one-half 
million are working now—about one million and a half. That is the 
laboring class in Russia today, about one per cent of the total population. 
We can not sacrifice the interests of the whole country for the sake of 
one per cent. The backbone of Russia is the peasantry. The peasantry 
forms the true Russia. Now, what is the condition of the Russian 
peasant today? There was the famine, where America helped so much, 
and where Col. Haskell did the wonderful work about which we have 
all heard. What caused the famine? It was the result of the confisca- 
tory policy of the Bolshevik Government and the resulting resistance of 
the peasantry to the theft of their produce, which led them to plant only 
sufficient for their own immediate use. The Bolsheviki are responsible 
for the starvation that affected 25,000,000 people in Russia. You say 
that the Russian people have to recognize their debts, their obligations 
toward America. Yes, no doubt they have to. But, they also have other 
obligations. They have also the obligations to their own people, which 
‘are much more important because the American nation does not need 
this money as badly as Russia needs a good government. (Applause. ) 


In recognizing a government, or a party of 300,000 people, America 
would be going against all her democratic principles. A democracy can- 
not recognize one per cent of the population of another country, a 
crowd of people who are the country against the interests of the country 
and who have ruined it. 

Now, about the investment of American capital in Russia. That 
is all right. Maybe American capital could be invested, but the effi- 
ciency of the laborer in Russia is only 15 per cent of the efficiency of 
labor before the war. The workman does not work. The conditions 
are such that he has no incentive to work. Do you wish to invest your 
money in a country where the workman does not, or cannot work, 
where industry is impossible, owing to the ruin of the country, owing 
to the conditions of life in which the country was put by the work of 
these 300,000 men who are governing now over Russia? 


I think that Bolshevism is dying in Russia today. It is doomed. As 
an earlier speaker said, there is no communism left in Russia today. It 
is the name only that is there, and the 300,000 are still ruling. It is dead, 
but it is not yet buried. (Applause.) Wait a minute, wait a little. A 
few months, a few years maybe—that makes no difference. Wait until 
Bolshevism is buried and then you will deal with the Russian people 
and not with the Bolshevik party, and believe me, as a Russian I speak 
now, all Russia will be thankful to you if you do not recognize this gov- 
ernment now (applause), and all Russia will be forever thankful if 
you deal with the Russian people and not with a crowd of 300,000 Bol- 
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sheviks, most of whom are not even Russian. (Applause, prolonged 
applause. ) i 
Mrs. Martin: I want to ask how the Russian people can be helped 
to a better government. . 
Tue CuHarrMAN: As I look over this speakers’ table I see half a 
dozen different answers to that question. Let’s see what Col. Haskell 
would have to say. 


Cou. HAsKxetu: I don’t think that a better government can be brought 
about in Russia in any other logical way than by evolution, and they are 
on the road now. Their government is better every day. But, it is just 
as good now as the one that it replaced (laughter; applause), and it 
does not make any difference to me whether it is 300,000 Communists— 
except that I don’t believe in them—or 300,000 grand dukes. (Laugh- 
ter ; applause ; hear! hear! applause. ) 


THe CHAIRMAN: This meeting is getting like olden times. Now 
some other question. 
Mr. Sears: I hear a great deal about the Russian Army’s being 


officered by German officers. I would like to know the truth of that 
statement. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Col. Haskell, as an officer of the army, you ought 
to know. 


Cot. Hasketui: Asan officer of the army I kept away from the army. 
It was not a very good thing for us in gaining the confidence of a 
government who viewed us with suspicion at our entry, who thought our 
relief supplies were a cloak for another counter-revolution, and had 
every reason to believe it, to hang around the army. Those people were 
suspicious. There were two elements in the government; one for us, 
and one against us. We had to gain the confidence of that government 
and we did it; but we did not do it by snooping around into their army. 
The army did not interest me at all, and I can only answer that question 
by hearsay and from the few points of contact that I necessarily had 
with it. 

My answer is this: There was a decided lack of any foreign in- 
structors in it. I never saw one, and I have seen them drilling and I 
have seen them at their schools where the foreigners would probably be. 

I must say, while we are on the army subject, that I did not see any 
particular reason for believing that the Red Army, which is becoming 
an army instead of a mob now, is any great menace to the world in a 
territory which is larger than the United States, when France can main- 
tain a million men under arms, and two million more that they can call 
in forty-eight hours—and you can lose France in Russia. 

Count Toxustoy: I wish to ask Col. Haskell if he thinks that a gov- 
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ernment of 300,000 self-appointed communists is better than a govern- 
ment of citizens elected by the people. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have all heard the question. 

Cox. Hasxett: No. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Won’t somebody ask a question, please, which 
can be answered very coolly? 

A Voice: We have heard a great deal about the number of members 
in the Bolshevist Party. I want to ask Col. Haskell this question. Does 
he know how wide a following the Bolshevist Party has outside of its 
enrolled membership? I mean to say, would he confine Bolshevist senti- 
ments to those members only? 


Cou. HasKeuyi: I think that about ninety per cent of the Russians 
don’t care anything about what government they have. They are 
peasants who can neither read nor write, nor use the long ballot or the 
short ballot. They have no particular political experience. All they 
want is to have their land, to till that land, to be let alone, to live on 
it, to die on it, to have a market for their surplus production by which 
they can obtain the necessities of their simple life. If they can do that 
they are not going to be members of any party, whether it is Czarist or 
Communist, or any other,—until they are educated. They never had 
this political freedom before. They are promised that political freedom 
now, and they will get it when education—which is a policy of the pres- 
ent régime, and not of the old—is carried out. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there another question? 


A Votce: I would like to ask Col. Haskell whether he ever had an 
opportunity to notice the feelings of the people of Moscow toward the 
late John Reed. The reason I ask is because certain parties who have 
recently returned from Moscow say that the people of Moscow look 
at this man as a hero and a martyr. 

Cou. HasKetu: Well, to tell the truth, while I came in contact with 
thousands of people in Moscow, I did not think to ask them about 
John Reed. (Laughter.) But, as a matter of fact, he is buried under 
the walls of the Kremlin. He was one of the men who supported them 
in their early days when they were all wrong. But Moscow of to-day 
is not the Moscow of John Reed’s day, and the Bolshevik Government is 
not the government of John Reed’s day. What the feeling of the popu- 
lation is I don’t know. The feeling of the government is one of grati- 
tude to a foreigner who was with them instead of against them. There 
were so few with them at that time that they made a hero of him and 
buried him in a very prominent place under the walls of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Perry: May I ask Count Tolstoy how he thinks the Russian 
people can improve the present government? 
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Count Toutstoy: I don’t believe in interference from the outside. I 
think the interference of the allies from outside only strengthened 
the power of the Bolsheviki. 1 think, just as Col. Haskell and Mr. Bush 
think, that Bolshevism is dying very rapidly in Russia, and I think that 
things are moving to capitalism in Russia. That is what I think. And 
I also believe that the improvement will come by itself. Life is the 
great teacher of mankind. Life is teaching the Bolsheviki. Life is 
teaching the Russian people. Life is teaching us continuously, each of 
us. That is what will help the Russian people. Not help from outside. 
It would hurt. Leave them alone. Help the Russian people materially 
if they need it. But that is the only thing that other countries can do, 
and it will come out, I think, in the final triumph of good, and I think 
Russia ultimately will be a great republic and a democracy. 


Dr. STEPHEN P. Duccan: I would like to ask Col. Haskell or Mr. 
Bush whether it is true that there has been a change in the policy of the 
government at the present time towards the émigrés, and whether they 
now invite the émigrés to return. I am particularly interested because 
there are at the present time between five and six thousand Russian 
students in the universities of other countries who are being prepared 
for reconstruction work in Russia. Does Col. Haskell, for example, 
believe that they would be welcome on their return, and if so, what in- 
fluence might they have in the development of a new democracy? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Professor Duggan is Director of the Institute of 
International Education. . . . and by émigrés, if you need it trans- 
lated for you, he means the Russians who have left their country. 

Cou. HasKeti: I have many times spoken to Lenin, Kamenev and 
other leaders of Russia, about their narrow-minded policy with respect 
to the people outside. I think it is a narrow-minded policy. I think 
they should declare an amnesty, and let those people come back and as- 
sist the government in building itself up and evolving faster, helping 
them in their national economy and in other directions. They have 
permitted the return, and are permitting the return of a great many 
émigrés, particularly the people that they need in the banks, particularly 
the State Banks. The government has sent abroad and has obtained 
people who have a banking knowledge. There have been boat-loads 
of émigrés from Bulgaria and that section of the world. They have 
allowed a limited number to come back, but not nearly enough. I be- 
lieve, however, that when Russia is back in the family of nations, they 
will feel secure enough to permit those people to come back, without 
feeling the natural Russian suspicion that they have against these people. 
They will feel strong enough to do it, and that strength is being in- 
dicated by the row that is going on now in the Moscow Press as to the 
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changes of policy by the Soviet Government—between the two sections 
of the Soviet Government—especially regarding their economic policy. 
That is an indication of strength and an indication that they do not 
fear overthrow as much as in the past. When people begin to air their 
difficulties, and they have fights in the open, they don’t care so much 
what people think. I think their policy is very narrow in regard to the 
émigrés and should be changed. 


Tue Cuarrman: I am faced with a serious dilemma. We have 
twelve and one-half minutes more according to the clock, and I think 
we ought to close at four promptly although we have precedents in Rus- 
sian meetings for going on indefinitely. Would you rather continue 
asking questions for these twelve minutes, or would you prefer to let 
the chairman pick one or two people of diverse points of view to talk 
for three minutes each? (Applause.) Apparently you are not going to 
take any chances on the questions, and will trust the Chairman’s judg- 
ment. 


.The first person I am going to ask to speak is an American woman 
who has been in Russia for two years, who has just come back, and is 
planning to return to Russia in a few months. She went there first for 
the Friends and then later in a purely personal capacity. I am sure you 
will be glad to hear for a few minutes from Miss Anna Louise Strong. 


Miss Strone:. Since there are only four minutes I shall not be able 
to begin to tell you of what I saw in Russia in two years. I wish, how- 
ever, to comment on one statement made by a speaker here to the effect 
that “all Russia” will be thankful if we do not recognize the present 
government. I have been up and down the country from the Arctic 
Circle to the Caucasus for two years. I have talked to all kinds of 
people,—peasants and workers, children in children’s homes, to pro- 
Soviet people and anti-Soviet people, and I have not found one person 
who was not anxious for connections with America. (Applause. ) 


I went out with my brother on one occasion outside Moscow to see 
about 500 of the Young Pioneers in a gymnastic demonstration. They 
were in camp out.there, and when my brother got there they put on the 
demonstration for him, spontaneously, in a big field. My brother is 
in boys’ work in the Y. M. C. A. and he said it was a very good display 
of work. He asked them then: “What do you want me to send you 
from America?” One boy called “a letter.” Three or four also said 
they wanted letters from America, because personal contact is the first 
thing that comes into their minds, and they are all interested in America. 
Another asked for acamera. Then a boy called “recognition,” and they 
all shouted and cheered. Well, you can say the teacher had trained him 
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to say that. No doubt he did. All the same, that shows what teachers 
are training boys to think in Russia. 


My brother was rather startled, but he answered that he would do 
his best. At this they all cheered and rushed at him, and began toss- 
ing him up in the air—the way they have of showing honor to people. 
All down through the factories, the farms and the cities, in all Russia 
I found what seemed to me to be an almost unexplainable desire for 
contact with America. Every factory wants “American efficiency 
methods.” Every government department is crazy to have “an Ameri- 
can office.” They know we are the most efficient nation on earth, and 
they are very anxious to have our methods used in the development of 
Russia. 


I am impelled to talk on another point, though usually I confine myself 
to description and avoid argument. The speakers have been discussing 
whether or not we can now hold a conference with Russia, or whether 
the next move is up to her. I wonder where we get our high moral 
tone. (Laughter ; applause.) 


What did Russia do that we did not do, or some of our Allies? Tell 
me that. (Applause.) Russia seized and confiscated private property? 
How much did we confiscate of German private property? I have met 
women in Germany hungry because their property was seized in Ameri- 
ca by our government. Women in England are poor today because we 
confiscated breweries in which they had stock. I don’t say we shouldn’t 
do these things; I say merely we should call a spade a spade. Why 
should we always take this lofty moral attitude, calling Russia to re- 
pentance before we consider her fit for us to talk to? 


Probably Russia is going to make good on at least some of that for- 
eign property. She gave back the German merchant vessels, which is 
something we haven’t thought of doing. But she gave them back when 
she negotiated the Treaty of Rapallo. All these things have to be dis- 
cussed in conference. 


Mr. Hughes says they can pay those debts if they like. But it isn’t 
so simple as that. Every one of those debts involves something to be 
talked over. The first debt was the money the czar borrowed to carry 
on the war. Well, let’s say Russia is going to pay that debt. How much 
of it is Russia’s share and how much of it must now be allocated to 
Poland and Latvia and Bessarabia and the other little countries taken 
away from Russia? We helped take them away. When we split up 
Austria, we divided the debts among the new countries; we didn’t 
charge them all to Vienna. Well, we helped split up Russia; we took 
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Poland and Bessarabia from her; we'll have to parcel out the claims 
of Russia in the same way; and that is a matter for conference. 


The next debt is the loan to Kerensky for war purposes. There is a 
question of how much of it ever got to Russia. When I lived in Seattle, 
which is my home town, I saw acres of locomotives and cars bought with 
that Kerensky loan, and our own State Department refused to let them 
go to Russia. They stayed there for years in the rain, rusting. It isa 
matter of conference to determine how much of that money Russia got, 
and how much of it was prevented from getting to her by our own State 
Department. 


The last obligation of Russia is for private property confiscated in 
the revolution. I think Russia is going to pay that back for the sake 
of starting business again. But a prominent banker told me only yes- 
terday that he knew personally that those claims were greatly inflated. 
Is Russia to say: “We will give you all you ask without even talking 
it over”? Claims are always inflated for the purpose of being talked 
over. 


I even wonder if some American firms did not make money by hav- 
ing their property seized in Russia. I ran into a girl in Moscow, the 
daughter of a priest who had a life insurance policy in an American 
company with an office in Petrograd. It was a twenty-year policy and 
the father had made seventeen payments on it. Two of those payments 
he made after the Revolution, and got the receipt. Then our armies 
went in and set up a blockade and the Petrograd agent was no more to 
be found. They tried to write New York, but their letters could not 
cross the Allied blockade. After three years they succeeded, and got 
a reply. The company wrote: “Since your government took over all 
corporations and all their responsibilities, we refer you to your govern- 
ment for payment.” . . . Now the date of that letter was early 1918. 
But twice after that time, their agent accepted payments and gave re- 
ceipts. Whether the money reached New York or was kept by the agent 
in Petrograd, the poor priest doesn’t know. He knows he is starving 
and he can’t get the money. 


These are things that must be talked over and settled. When living 
arteries of industry and trade have been severed they leave complicated 
questions. There has to be conference to find what is necessary before 
re-establishing connections. (Applause; prolonged applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker is Dr. George Stewart, Assistant 
Pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. He was in Rus- 
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sia in 1922 and 1923, and is associated with one of the relief organizations 
here. Dr: Stewart. (Applause.) | 


Dr. Stewart: I think it might be helpful to get a total view of the 
situation in Russia in order to dispel the view that communism was the 
only thing that happened to Russia. I want to impress upon you that 
there were ten major calamities, any one of which would have sunk a 
great state. 


1. The first one was the inheritance from the Czarist régime, which 
was bad ideals of public service, graft, and inefficiency. The whole world 
rejoiced when the Czar of Russia abdicated. 


2. The second one was the great war. The nation among the allies 
which lost the least number of men was Japan with about 500 dead. 
Then came Portugal and then came Greece with about 15,000 dead. Then 
came the United States, and then followed the other nations of the Al- 
lies until we get to Russia, which was the greatest loser of dead in the 
great war. Russia lost 2,700,000 in battle dead, a million more than 
France. So you can see something of the shock to Russian life because 
of the great war. In addition to that she lost 2,000,000 draft animals, 
and to a nation which is 90 per cent farmers, you can imagine what that 
sort of a loss actually means. 


3. Then there were civil wars, led by Yudenich, Korniloff, Denikin, 
Semenoff, Kolchak, Wrangel and others, every one of them bloody to 
the death. They left behind them dead men, crippled men, damaged 
factories, broken freight cars, and all the social and economic disloca- 
tions consequent upon modern warfare. Any one of these civil wars 
was more than enough to rock a great nation to its foundation, and Rus- 
sia had not only a great war but she had five of these bloody civil wars. 


4. And then disease. Hundreds of thousands died of disease. In the 
Ukraine this summer (1923) there were 800,000 cases of malaria. In 
Russia today are hundreds dying of disease. 


5. Then came the famine; the greatest calamity which has hit any 
white race since the black death. Russia did not lose 25,000,000 people, - 
as Count Tolstoy said, but she lost somewhere in the neighborhood of 
four million. I saw the work which Col. Haskell did to relieve that 
terrible calamity, the greatest single piece of relief work which the world 
has ever seen. I saw the region that was hit by this famine. It is too 
terrible to attempt to describe. The relief workers of the A. R. A. 
were on the job everywhere. They did everything that was humanly 
possible to put the people of Russia on their feet. Other units did 
equally valiant service although not in so extended a zone. 
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6. The indiscriminately unfriendly attitude of the western press and 
western world. I use that term consciously—indiscriminately unfriendly 
attitude of the western world. There have been reasons for distrust but 
we have been indiscriminate in the use of it! These speakers have con- 
vinced you, I am sure, that there are matters that must be talked over in 
a conference room, and not simply statements to be sent by one state 
only. 


7. Then there was the destruction of trade. There is very little trade 
in Russia today. 


8. Asa result of all the social and economic dislocation of war, famine 
and disease, there has come about the destruction of much of Russia’s 
cultural and educational life. 


9. Then came the experiment of communism. This was a hard 
discipline. It was briefly this, an attempt to gather up all the fruits of 
man’s industry, and then to redistribute those fruits. But in a country 
with 22 different tongues, with five different religions, with an enormous 
heterogeneous population, it was an impossible experiment and it failed. 


10. Finally inflation. I was traveling not many weeks ago in a 
fourth class compartment with a German colonist, near Ikaterinaslav in 
the Ukraine. He said, “I came here after 19 years in America, saving 
a little over $10,000. I put that in a bank, and it made a little over 21,000 
rubles. I left my money in the bank, and today my 21,000 rubles 
wouldn’t buy a cigarette.” His bank balance had been completely wiped 
out. All medical, hospital, research and university foundations are 
wiped out. Inflation has wrought havoc where shells have never pene- 
trated. 


A word as to the causes of the terrible famine. Col. Haskell will tell 
you that the causes of the famine were several. But, the major one was 
not communism. It came about as the natural dislocations consequent 
upon the great war and the civil wars, to some small extent through dis- 
couragement of the peasants by government requisition of grain, but the 
major cause was the drought. If rain did not come, grain would not 
grow in either a White régime or a Red. (Applause. ) 


Lack of space prevents the inclusion of the remarks of Mr. 
Allen T. Burns, Mr. Norman Hapgood and Mr. Franklin A. Gay- 
lord who contributed to the discussion. 
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